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DID JESUS EVER LIVE? 
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I 

Our knowledge of the founder of Christianity rests almost wholly 
upon writings by his own disciples. Strictly contemporary records 
there are none; and the references in secular and Jewish history 
are late and meager. Tacitus in his latest work (Annals xv. 44, 
written early in the second century) tells of the attempt of Nero to 
fasten his crime of the burning of Rome upon the Christians, a 
despised sect which "derived its name from one Christ, who in the 
reign of Tiberius suffered death by the sentence of Pontius Pilate, 
the procurator of Judea." Tacitus' friend, the younger Pliny, wrote 
from Bithynia (Epistles x. 96) that he found there a numerous 
company of Christians who were accustomed to honor Christ as 
God, and to bind themselves by an oath to abstain from all forms of 
evil-doing. Such references, however, bear witness simply to the 
fact that in the early second century followers of Jesus were wide- 
spread throughout the Roman empire, that in Nero's time they 
were objects of general contempt and dislike, and that they owed 
their origin to a Master who in the time of Tiberius suffered death 
in Judea under Pontius Pilate. Very important this evidence is, 
but very meager. 

Josephus the Jewish historian, who was born 37 a.d., and wrote 
the story of his people in order to commend them to the favorable 
interest of the conquering Romans, is strangely silent alike concern- 
ing Jesus, and concerning the messianic hope of his people, apart 
from which the work of Jesus could not have been what it was. 
The two passages in his history in which the name of Jesus is 
mentioned are almost certainly not from Josephus' pen in the form 
in which they now stand (Antiquities xviii. 5. 4 and xx. 9. 1). 

80 
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II 

Turning then to Christian records, the epistles of Paul contain 
the earliest witness to the life and death and resurrection of Jesus; 
for the gospels are all of them later than the latest of Paul's epistles. 
After three-quarters of a century of most minute study and most 
thoroughgoing criticism, six or seven of the letters which bear 
Paul's name in the New Testament are almost universally acknowl- 
edged to be indubitably his writings. Of these (Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, I Thessalonians, and probably 
Philemon), the so-called "great" epistles (Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians) were written about the middle of the sixth 
decade of the first century — that is, within twenty-five years 
of the death of Jesus in the reign of Tiberius under Pontius Pilate. 
All of Paul's letters are addressed to Christians, most of whom were 
converted under Paul's preaching as an apostle of the new faith. 
They discuss for the most part practical questions of faith or con- 
duct which were of present and pressing importance. They 
presuppose a knowledge of the fundamental facts of Jesus' life, 
and do not undertake to set forth those facts in any systematic 
way. Such facts as are referred to by Paul are introduced as inci- 
dental or fundamental to the doctrines or practical counsels he 
was offering to these Christians. For this reason the testimony 
so incidentally offered to the facts of Jesus' life and death is all the 
stronger and more convincing. 

The most detailed contribution is found in Paul's discussion of 
the doctrine of the resurrection in the fifteenth chapter of I Corin- 
thians. That discussion is introduced by a resume of Paul's 
preaching on his first visit to Corinth: "For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which also I received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried; and that 
he hath been raised on the third day according to the Scriptures; 
and that he appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve; then he 
appeared to about five hundred brethren at once of whom the 
greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he 
appeared to James; then to all the apostles; and last of all, as unto 
one born out of due time, he appeared unto me also " (I Cor . 1 5 : 3-8) . 
This was a detailed excerpt from Paul's preaching. It was, as he 
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declares, a part of the common Christian message. It refers to 
experiences of a great number of disciples before his conversion; 
and in very confident terms to the experience by which he was 
turned from a persecutor making havoc of the church, into the fore- 
most advocate and apostle of the new faith. That experience came 
to Paul about twenty years before this passage was written, or 
within five years of the death of the Galilean prophet. The others 
whose testimony Paul quotes were disciples of that prophet during 
his ministry in Galilee and Judea. The facts to which they and 
Paul were witnesses in the face of great hostility and bitter perse- 
cution were the corner-stone of the gospel he and they were 
declaring. The passage is evidence of the first quality for their 
certainty concerning the life and death and resurrection of their 
contemporary, Jesus. 

This passage is the fullest contribution of Paul to our knowledge 
of Jesus, but it is not solitary. Earlier in the same letter he asks: 
"Am I not an apostle ? have I not seen Jesus our Lord? " (I Cor. 9:1); 
and the first chapter of Galatians bases his whole claim to apostle- 
ship and a gospel message on the revelation of Jesus Christ to him. 

Paul's letters do not furnish any extended account of Jesus' 
life, for the reason already given. But of Paul's conviction of 
the actuality of that earthly career his writings permit no doubt. 
In addition to the allusions to the crucifixion and resurrection 
which appear everywhere in his writings, he refers to Jesus' descent 
from Abraham and David (Rom. 9:5 and 1:3), to his life of obedi- 
ence (Rom. 5:19; 15:3; Phil. 2:5-11), to his poverty (II Cor. 
10:1), and to his meekness and gentleness (II Cor. 10:2). He 
urged his children in the faith to be imitators of him as he was 
of Christ (I Cor. n :i). Moreover Paul's whole teaching was an 
outgrowth of his acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as Lord; indeed 
for him the one all-inclusive Christian creed was: Jesus is Lord 
(Rom. 10:9; I Cor. 12:3). 

But in some respects more significant as a testimony to the 
reality of Jesus' life is Paul's own career. Starting in youth as an 
ardent Jewish partisan, surpassing his contemporaries in zeal for 
the traditions of the fathers, he found in the new sect of disciples 
of Jesus a dangerous heresy, which he persecuted unto the death 
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(Gal. 1:13, 14). His passionate hostility to the disciples was due 
to what he regarded as the blasphemy of their claim that Jesus 
the crucified could be God's anointed. The cross was his stumbling- 
block (I Cor. 1:23; cf. Gal. 3:13). An experience arrested him in 
this career of persecution. "Last of all ... . he appeared unto 
me also " (I Cor. 15:8). And from that hour he preached the faith 
which once he destroyed (Gal. 1:23), and became the foremost 
advocate of belief in Jesus. Paul's conversion and his career as 
an apostle must be got rid of, if we are to question the fact of the 
life and mighty personal influence of Jesus of Nazareth. But 
Paul stands out as one of the most distinct, characteristic, well- 
established personalities in history. His letters are his sure wit- 
nesses. For vividness and verisimilitude, for warmth and passion 
of human devotion and ardor, for simplicity of historical and bio- 
graphical allusion, and for direct practical objectivity of contents 
they are unsurpassed. They and the man they reveal are our 
most convincing as well as our earliest evidence for the historic 
reality of the life and influence of Jesus. 

Ill 

Paul, however, was but one, though the most successful, of the 
apostles of Jesus in the first days of Christianity. Another, who 
was regarded as his superior by many even in Corinth (I Cor. 1:12; 
9:5), not to speak of Jerusalem and Antioch (Gal. 2:9, n-14), 
was Peter. The epistles in the New Testament which bear Peter's 
name are later than the letters of Paul which we have been con- 
sidering, and furnish less information about Jesus; but according 
to a very early tradition, "Mark, a companion of Peter, wrote down 
accurately .... whatsoever he remembered of the things said or 
done by Christ" — presumably as Peter told of these things out of 
his memory of them (Papias in Eusebius Church Hist. iii. 39). 
That record of Mark, reproducing the story told by Peter, is now 
very generally believed to have been practically identical with our 
Second Gospel to which tradition has attached Mark's name. 
Moreover, the time of the composition of that gospel seems clearly 
to have been earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 a.d. 
This is much later than the date of Paul's great epistles. But like 
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Paul's testimony, Mark's reaches back into a much, earlier time, and 
through Peter represents the tradition handed down by those who 
had been intimate companions of Jesus during his public ministry. 

Probably earlier than Mark is another gospel writing which 
the same early tradition attributes to the apostle Matthew, who 
"wrote the sayings (logia) of the Lord in the Aramaic dialect." 
Tradition has not been as trustworthy in giving Matthew's name 
to our First Gospel, as in giving Mark's to the Second; for our 
First Gospel is demonstrably not a translation from an Aramaic 
original. When compared with Mark, however, both the First 
Gospel and the Third disclose the fact that their authors had access 
to a collection of sayings of Jesus of which Mark made no use, and 
this collection is now generally recognized to be the work of Mat- 
thew to which Papias referred. 

What Mark and Matthew did, many others undertook to do in 
some degree — as the introductory verses to our Third Gospel indi- 
cate (Luke 1:1-4). But we do not know of any such attempts 
earlier than Matthew's collection of the Sayings, and Mark's 
record of Peter's story. It need cause no surprise that written 
records of Jesus' sayings and doings first appeared so late as thirty 
and more years after his death. Even in the time of "the Elder" 
(early second century) who told Papias about the work of Mark and 
Matthew, Christians still preferred "the living voice" of oral tra- 
dition above written accounts. The earliest disciples did not con- 
template a time when eye and ear witnesses could no longer testify 
to what they had seen and heard. The early faith expected an early 
return of the Lord to judgment. None of Paul's letters were written 
for posterity. It was only after the first disciples had died, and the 
end had not yet come, that written gospels were seen to be of 
importance. Hence it is that we have no contemporary writings 
which record the life and sayings of Jesus, but only in the first place 
indirect references in Paul's letters, and then secondly gospel records 
committed to writing a generation and more after Jesus' death. 

But just because written records were felt at first to be super- 
fluous, oral tradition would of necessity become more exact and 
familiar. Mark and Matthew were not forced to depend on dim 
memories recalled by them out of a hazy past. Peter's preaching, 
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doubtless oft repeated, was fresh in Mark's mind; and the sayings 
of Jesus must have been familiar words on Christian lips when 
Matthew made his collection of them. It is a noteworthy fact that 
down to a much later time detached sayings of Jesus were current 
which were never included in any gospel by the author of it — 
of which the story of Jesus and the adulteress (John 7:53 — 8:11), 
standing in its manifestly unnatural place in the Fourth Gospel, is 
an interesting though exceptional example. 

The facts of Jesus' life and the treasure of his sayings seem to 
have been the common and highly cherished possessions of the 
Christians of the first generations. The written Gospels which 
we have are the crystallization of that rich current of tradition. 
They represent the certainty with which the early Christians 
believed the story of the life and teachings of their Lord. 

IV 

Now, the picture drawn in vivid lines by these records which our 
Gospels give us from that early wealth of remembered deeds and 
teachings of Jesus, furnishes the adequate basis for the meager refer- 
ences and hints which we find in the letters of Paul. The major 
facts of Jesus' death, burial, and appearances to his disciples as 
victor over death are treated by the gospel records as well as 
by Paul as of primary moment. This appears from the relative 
fulness of the gospel accounts which deal with the Passion and 
its outcome (Matthew gives to the Passion 8 chapters out of 28; 
Mark 6 out of 16; Luke 6 out of 24; John 10 out of 12). Moreover 
the ministry of Jesus before his Passion, and his teaching concerning 
the kingdom of God, as presented in our gospels, are such as 
furnish the adequate ground for the impression concerning Jesus 
which everywhere pervades Paul's writings. The two groups of 
sources harmonize in all essentials. And together they give us a 
picture of marvelous exaltation of character, vividness of person- 
ality, power as a teacher, compelling friendliness, and holiness of life, 
together with a something more which at first baffled the disciples, 
then won from them an allegiance they themselves but half under- 
stood, and at length brought them to their Lord's feet in adoring 
devotion for life and for death. 
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V 

In briefest outline that picture is this: 

The land is stirred by a prophet calling the people to make ready 
for God's kingdom and to come to a baptism of repentance. A 
Galilean carpenter joins the multitudes who flock to the Jordan, in 
order to confess his allegiance to that heavenly kingdom. In his 
baptism he receives God's call, "Thou art my son," and recognizes 
it as a summons to become chief leader in the establishment of 
that kingdom. A time of spiritual testing follows, and Jesus 
resists all thoughts of acceding to popular ideas and ideals, and 
returns to take up John's message of repentance and to work for a 
spiritual realization of God's redemption of his people. 

For many months his preaching and his manifold acts of friend- 
ship and of healing draw crowds to hear and see and be helped. 
These crowds, made expectant by the Baptist's message, are oft- 
times eager to force Jesus to assume a messianic rdle, according to 
their understanding of that role. Repeatedly Jesus has to restrain 
or to evade them. His aim seems to be to withdraw himself from 
their consideration in order to win their allegiance for the idea of a 
kingdom of God that cometh, primarily, not with observation. 
Throughout all Galilee, and later in regions round about and in 
Judea, he works and teaches — crowds following him and a few select 
spirits coming more and more to feel the power of his mastery over 
them. 

After a time, however, his unwillingness to allow the people 
to make him the standard-bearer of their own ideals, and his 
strange and manifold contradiction in his own character and life 
of most of the qualities they looked for in a Messiah, lead to a 
revulsion of feeling and the multitude begin to fall away; while 
official criticism and hostility, apparent from the beginning, become 
more pronounced and strong. 

This situation serves the end Jesus seems to have been working 
for from the outset. The disciples who cleave to him after his 
popularity wanes are those who have felt the truth of his teaching, 
the power of his masterhood, and the compelling force of his spirit. 
No longer is there need for any reserve, and Jesus frankly asks: 
' ' Who say ye that I am ? " The answer comes from Peter, ' ' Thou art 
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the Messiah." And Jesus, rejoicing, welcomes the testimony — for 
it marks the beginning of the faith which will overcome the world. 
After several months more of ministry, Jesus and his loyal 
friends go up to Jerusalem, where he is at first acclaimed, then 
challenged, then plotted against, then betrayed, subjected to the 
mockery of a trial, crucified, and buried. On the third day and 
repeatedly thereafter, he appears again to his disciples as the risen, 
living victor over death. In that victory they see his messiahship 
confirmed; and Christianity is born. 

VI 

Did Jesus ever live? With manifold affirmative the answer 
comes from Paul, from Mark's straightforward story, from the 
Sayings collected by Matthew; also from all the rest of the New 
Testament and early Christian writings; and from that leavened 
lump which in Pliny's time disclosed the power of that influence 
which began its work three generations before in Judea and spread 
thence throughout the Roman world. So unobtrusive and quiet 
was the career of Jesus that it would be strange if secular history 
had noticed it, until the working of the leaven had become manifest. 
The silence of Josephus, who wrote for Greek and Roman readers, 
is no more strange than his ignoring of the messianic hope which 
was the spring of his people's deepest life. 

Before the first century had passed, Docetists arose who declared 
that the story and the influence of Jesus were too divine to be 
humanly real, but they failed to convince the world. In these 
latest days — as frequently since Docetism first appeared — the idea 
is recrudescent that Jesus of Nazareth is a myth. 1 If he is a myth 
then Paul is also a myth, and his intensely characteristic writings 
are clever fabrications. If Jesus is a myth, then "that tale of 
perfect love" and those teachings and that redeeming influence 
"man both could and did invent"; and it has not yet become idle 
nor foolish to ask who was or who were capable, in perfect self- 
effacement and obscurity, of so creating alike the wonderful story 
and the redeeming power ! 

'Discussion of these latest theories is no part of the purpose of this paper. 
Reference may be made to the able articles by Dr. S. J. Case in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology for January and April, 191 1. 



